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posal, and with infinite bombast said he would start at
once to any I might name, burn the houses, and kill the
inhabitants. But when I explained that as the villagers
were armed and would fight the killing might not be all
on one side, his ardour cooled, and he remarked that
perhaps he had better remain where he was.
We then discussed military matters of which, not-
withstanding his rank in the army, I found he was
perfectly ignorant. Nevertheless he regarded himself as
much better informed than his fellow chiefs, most of
whom he spoke of with contempt as ' mere civilians.'
He told me quite plainly that both he and they hated
the expedition, and I inferred that they felt no love for
Captain Nixon for having suggested it.
As I had nothing else to do, nor he either, we chatted
a long time, and I obtained from him much information
about the Bhurtpore State and its army. "What he said
of the army confirmed the impression which, from my o$n
observation, I had formed of it, that it was a mere mob,
badly armed, worse disciplined, and commanded by a set
of chiefs at once ignorant, cowardly, and full of dissension
among themselves. The Ulwar force was more efficient.
The artillery was really good, and the cavalry, if they
chose to fight, were capable of doing so. As these armies
have been so often mentioned in my narrative, it may
perhaps be not uninteresting to the reader to learn
something of the country from whence they came.
The soil of Upper India diminishes in fertility as it
tends to the West. Beyond the Jumna the vegetation
becomes less luxuriant. Before many inarches are com-
pleted the traveller finds himself in a region whose
appearance is very much that of a desert. This region
is Bajpootana, or ' the land of the Bajpoots,' the caste
who chiefly inhabit it. It is about the size of Germany,